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SUMMARY 

In this paper, the issues involved in aligning national and meta-frameworks are 
explored and analysed. The exploration is timely, given that two qualifications meta- 
frameworks are currently being developed and implemented in Europe: the ques- 
tion is now how relationships should be established between these new reference 
tools and national qualifications structures and systems. Drawing on recent ex- 
periences in Ireland of comparing the national framework of qualifications with the 
Bologna frameworkand the emerging European qualifications framework, the pa- 
per addresses some of the methodological issues in establishing such alignment 
and identifies a process that may be useful as a starting-point in developing com- 
mon approaches to be adopted by other countries in undertaking these tasks. 
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In this paper, the processes of aligning learning outcomes descriptors 
in national and meta -frameworks are explored and analysed, focused through 
recent experiences in Ireland of comparing the national framework of quali- 
fications with the framework for qualifications of the European higher edu- 
cation area and the emerging structure of the European qualifications frame- 
work. This is a report on work in progress, as the development and align- 
ment processes for these two meta-frameworks are still underway atthe time 
of writing. While aligning learning outcomes descriptors is the core of the 
task of framework alignment, other issues also need to be addressed in a 
comprehensive alignment - such as award-type profiles, progression 
routes and quality assurance arrangements. The latter issues are not ad- 
dressed in this paper. 


Context 

This paper was initially drafted in September 2006, a key time in the de- 
velopment of qualifications frameworks in Europe. National frameworks of quali- 
fications have been introduced in several countries, and are atvarying stages 
of development in many others. While these frameworks differ widely in their 
intended purposes and design, they generally share a relational function and 
structures characterised by levels defined by 'descriptors' based on learning 
outcomes. Meanwhile, preliminary structures have emerged for two meta-frame- 
works at European level: 

• the framework for qualifications of the European higher education area was 
adopted by European Ministers for Higher Education in Bergen in May 2005. 
This meta-framework for higher education qualifications was developed as 
a product of the Bologna process. It is a structure of three cycles, designed 
to enable national frameworks of higher education qualifications to relate 
to one another. The three cycles have associated descriptors - the 'Dublin 
descriptors’ - defined as learning outcomes, comprising general statements 
of the typical achievement of learners who have been awarded a qualifi- 
cation on successful completion of a cycle; 

• in J uly 2005, the European Commission published a document (Towards 
a European qualifications framework for lifelong learning ) setting out pos- 
sible parameters fora European qualifications framework (EQF). Follow- 
ing extensive consultation, the model was refined, leading to a proposal 
fora 'Recommendation ofthe European Parliamentand ofthe Council on 
the establishment of a European qualifications framework for lifelong learn- 
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ing ' in September 2006. EQF is to be a structure of eight levels, defined 
in terms of learning outcomes. It is intended to provide a common refer- 
ence framework to serve as a translation device between different quali- 
fications frameworks and systems. EQF is designed to relate to all pos- 
sible levels of qualifications, reievantto learning achievement from the most 
basic to the most advanced. The EQF descriptors at levels 5 to 8 corre- 
spond to the Bologna cycle descriptors. 

In Ireland, a national framework of qualifications (NFQ) has been introduced. 
The NFQ is a central element in the broad reform of the qualifications sys- 
tem in Ireland which has been under way since 2001. It is a structure of 10 
levels, accommodating qualifications achieved in school, further education, 
vocational education and training and all stages of higher education. NFQ lev- 
els are based on learning outcomes, defined in terms of nationally agreed stan- 
dards of knowledge, skill and competence. 


Establishing compatibility between national and 
European meta-frameworks 

It is now apparentthattwo international meta-frameworks will, in due course, 
operate in and between the national qualifications systems in Europe. How 
can national systems interact with these new relational structures? The Bologna 
framework sets out specific arrangements for verifying the comparison of na- 
tional frameworks of higher education qualifications with the meta-framework. 
As for EQF, the 2005 consultation document refers to the need for criteria and 
procedures for establishing how national frameworks link to EQF, but these 
are not specified in the 2006 proposal for a recommendation; it must be pre- 
sumed that appropriate arrangements will be further refined as the develop- 
ment process of EQF continues. 

The Bologna framework: building trust 

The success and acceptance of the Bologna framework depends on trust 
and confidence among all stakeholders. The manner in which this trust and 
confidence is to be developed and improved in linking national frameworks 
to the Bologna framework is by having a 'self-certification' process in each par- 
ticipating country. 

Arrangements for how a 'self-certification' process should be conducted 
are set out in detail in the Bologna working group report (2005) that introduced 
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the framework. The process envisaged requires more than a mere expres- 
sion of qualifications by the competent national body. National frameworks and 
their associated quality assurance arrangements mustsatisfya series of cri- 
teria and procedures, including designation of competent bodies responsible 
for maintaining the framework by the national ministry or other bodies with re- 
sponsibility for higher education, clear and demonstrable links between the 
qualifications in the national framework and the cycle qualification descriptors 
of the Bologna framework, the existence of national quality assurance sys- 
tems for higher education consistent with the Berlin communique and any sub- 
sequent communique agreed by ministers in the Bologna process. Further, 
the national framework, and any alignment with the Bologna framework, is to 
be referenced in diploma supplements. 

Following the Bergen Ministerial meeting in 2005, Ireland responded to an 
invitation to undertake a pilot project on the self-certification of the compati- 
bility of the Irish national framework of qualifications with the Bologna frame- 
work. This activity is described in more detail below. A parallel pilot project 
is being undertaken in Scotland. 

Compatibility of national systems with EQF: principles of 
self-certification and transparency 

The recommendation of the European Commission and Council on es- 
tablishing EQF from September 2006 does not refer to how national frame- 
works of qualifications should link to the metastructure. Flowever, this issue 
was explored in initial development of the EQF concept, and specific proce- 
dures were proposed in the consultation document (2005), which also indi- 
cates an intention that 'the process by which qualifications link with the EQF 
would be supported by procedures, guidance and examples'. Acknowledg- 
ing that EQF is being developed and implemented voluntarily, with no legal 
obligations, the paper notes the need for 'clear commitments from national 
education and training authorities to a set of agreed objectives, principles and 
procedures'. An optimal approach is suggested, in which each country would 
setup a single national framework of qualifications and link this single national 
framework to EQF. Another guideline proposed each country should identi- 
fy a single representative body to realise the link with EQF; this guideline is 
reflected in the recommendation proposal (2006), in which countries are urged 
to designate national centres to support and coordinate the relationship be- 
tween national qualifications systems and EQF. 

Addressing the technical issue of establishing alignment, the consultation 
document (2005) identifies self-certification by each country as the most ap- 
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propriate procedure. This should be overseen by a competent national body, 
butshould involve both national and international experts. Evidence supporting 
the self-certification process should address set criteria and should be pub- 
lished with a formal record of the decisions and arrangements put in place in 
relation to the national systems or framework. A further key element in the align- 
ment process suggested is that a public listing of countries completing the self- 
certification process should be maintained. 

These suggested EQF procedures are clearly derived from the corresponding 
conceptual base as the Bologna self-certification process. 

Considering the self-certification approach, two exercises described be- 
low have been undertaken in Ireland to compare the Irish national framework 
of qualifications with EQF. 


Establishing compatibility with emerging European 
meta-frameworks - the Irish experience 

As European meta -fra me works of qualifications are emerging, how these 
new entities should link to national structures is being considered in many coun- 
tries. In Ireland, some work has already been undertaken to actively explore 
this link. This is still work-in-progress: verifying the compatibility of the Irish 
national framework of qualifications with the Bologna framework is not yet com- 
plete and the detailed infrastructure of a European qualifications framework 
remains to be developed. Nevertheless, it may be useful to examine the work 
undertaken in Ireland to date in aligning the Irish framework with the Bologna 
framework and with EQF and note some issues and lessons learned. Brief 
outlines of two processes follow to explore the correspondence between the 
Irish NFQ and emerging European meta-frameworks of qualifications, the Eu- 
ropean higher education area (EHEA) and the European qualifications 
framework (EQF). 

Following the Bergen ministerial meeting in 2005, Ireland responded to an 
invitation to study, as a pilot project, the compatibility of the Irish national frame- 
work of qualifications with the EHEA framework. Guidelines were already avail- 
able, as criteria and procedures for verifying that national frameworks are com- 
patible with the EHEA framework were set out in the report to Ministers in Bergen 
(2005). Initial technical examination and comparison of the two frameworks 
has been completed and the results form the basis of a consultative document 
(the draft 'compatibility report') (Q issued by the National Qualifications Au- 
thority of Ireland (2006). The authority held a consultative seminar on this 
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issue in October 2006 and completed the compatibility verification process in 
November 2006. 

The ‘compatibility report' describes a process of analysis of the Irish NFQ 
in relation to the criteria and procedures set out in the EHEA framework for 
linking frameworks of qualifications. An example follows of establishing com- 
patibility with criteria: 

Criterion 3 - The national framework and its qualifications are demon- 
strably based on learning outcomes and qualifications are linked to ECTS 
or ECTS-compatible credits ( 2 ). 

The Irish framework is required by law to be based on learning outcomes 
(or as the legislation ( 3 ) states, 'standards of knowledge, skill and com- 
petence') - this is set out in the material provided for in relation to Crite- 
rion 1 of the EHEA framework. 

The Irish framework is a structure of levels and characteristic 'award- 
types'. The descriptors for the major award-types in the framework are based 
on strands and substrands of learning outcomes as follows: 

• knowledge: breadth and kind; 

• know-how and skill: range and selectivity; 

• competence: context, role, learning to learn and insight. 

The descriptors for the major award-types are included in Appendix 4 
of the authority's determinations document: http://www.nqai.ie/determina 
tions.pdf. 

Highereducation qualifications in the Irish framework are awarded by 
universities, the Dublin Institute ofTechnology and the Higher Education 
and Training Awards Council. All ofthese 'awarding bodies' have agreed 
to use the descriptors set out in the framework as the descriptors of the 
awards they make. 

Following establishment of the Irish framework, the authority - in part- 
nership with education and training stakeholders, through its technical ad- 
visory group on credit - has been working towards development of a na- 
tional approach to credit. A twin track approach has been pursued (one 


C) Available from Internet: http://www.nqai.ie/en/lnternational/Bologna/#d.en.l664 

( 2 ) ECTS refers to the European credit transfer and accumulation system. This creditsystem 
is in widespread use in higher education throughout Europe. The system supports transna- 
tional student transfer and is also commonly used to provide a 'metric', a notional calcula- 
tion of the amount of learning outcomes required fora qualification, expressed in terms of 
student workload. 

( 3 ) Governmentof Ireland. Qualifications (Education and T raining) Act, 1999, Section 7(a). 
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for further education and training, the other for higher education and train- 
ing) because the way forward on credit is more clearly signposted for high- 
er education and training within the context of the Bologna process and 
the general acceptance and use of ECTS. Adopting a consultative and de- 
velopmental approach, and having considered the domestic and interna- 
tional contexts of the creditagenda, the authority's technical advisory group 
on credit (higher education track) has now produced a set of ‘principles and 
operational guidelines for implementing a national approach to credit in Irish 
highereducation and training'. These principles and operational guidelines 
have been adopted by the authority. The operational guidelines recommend 
that a typical credit volume or credit range be established for each major 
award-type from levels 6 to 9 in the framework in line with existing ECTS 
conventions and current practice in the Irish higher education system as 
follows: 

Level 6 higher certificate =120 credits 

Level 7 ordinary bachelor degree =180 credits 

Level 8 honours bachelor degree =180-240 credits 

Level 8 higher diploma =60 credits 

Level 9 masters degree (taught) =60-120 credits 

Level 9 postgraduate diploma =60 credits 


Irish doctoral degrees and masters degrees (by research) do not usu- 
ally have credit values assigned. However, masters degrees (by research) 
typically have a two year duration which would equate with an appropri- 
ate number of credits. Also, emerging practice on professional doctorates 
provides for a typical model of 180 credits. 

All Irish highereducation awarding bodies are operating within these 
arrangements. 

Alignment analysis 

The compatibility report sets out how the EHEA and Irish frameworks align, 
providing a detailed technical analysis and comparison of the two frameworks. 
The analysis essentially involves two stages: first, the structures and techni- 
cal bases of the two frameworks are analysed and compared; then a detailed 
comparison is made between the descriptors that define the cycles/levels in 
each framework. 

A comprehensive comparison is made between the two frameworks, deal- 
ing with issues including origins and purposes of the frameworks, scope, struc- 
tural similarities and differences, descriptor architecture and methodologies 
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fordefining learning outcomes. This is followed by an analysis of the strands 
of learning in each descriptor set, working from the meta (Bologna) to the na- 
tional (Irish). Two examples follow of the material presented in the report, il- 
lustrating the nature of the technical exercise involved: 

The Dublin descriptors might be said to have been derived inductively 
from the process of identifying common features of graduates across dis- 
ciplines and countries for the various levels of award. The Irish descrip- 
tors were derived rather more deductively from the overarching ambition 
to provide for the recognition of all learning in the framework. Proceed- 
ing from the expression used in the legislation, which defined learning as 
"knowledge, skill or competence", the Authority developed an understanding 
of how learning might be further analysed or parsed, first into three strands 
of knowledge, know-how and skill and competence and then further into 
eight sub-strands. This analysis drew on a number of different intellec- 
tual traditions, ancient and modern, formulating an understanding that was 
deliberately eclectic and hence as comprehensive as possible. Pragmatically 
this had the effect of being intelligible and acceptable to a wide variety 
of stakeholders, which is an essential feature for such a key element of 
a national framework, while at the same time having coherence. It was 
only after initially parsing learning in this comprehensive way thatthe na- 
tional framework developers attempted to differentiate between levels, de- 
veloping level indicators. To be sure, there was a measure of iteration, 
as the understanding of the sub-strands were tweaked, following the de- 
velopment of level indicators. Moreoverthe sub-strands were devised to 
coverall levels of learning, notjustthose associated with higher educa- 
tion and training. Therefore they did notfocus in on the distinguishing char- 
acteristics ofthose who have received highereducation awards in the way 
the Dublin descriptors do. 

The Dublin descriptors have five strands, labelled: knowledge and un- 
derstanding; applying knowledge and understanding; making judge- 
ments; communications skills; and learning skills. Even these strands were 
not explicitly identified or labelled during development, and notall strands 
are represented in the third cycle, in particular. The Irish descriptors have 
eightsub-strands: knowledge-breadth; knowledge-kind; know-how and skill- 
range; know-how and skill-selectivity; competence-context; competence- 
role; competence-learning to learn; and competence-insight. As pointed 
out above, the Irish framework has positive statements of how the differ- 
ent sub-strands are to be understood whereas the strands in the EHEA 
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framework have to be inferred from the descriptors themselves.’ 

Following this general comparison, the compatibility report goes on to analyse 
descriptor compatibility on a cycle-to-level basis. The actual descriptor 
statements forthe two frameworks are arranged in parallel tabularform to en- 
able clearcomparison. An example follows of the outcome of one of these analy- 
ses: 

'Second cycle - masters degree (level 9) 

The Dublin descriptor refers to building on the first cycle. The Irish de- 
scriptor affirms the importance of the concept forefront of the field of learn- 
ing in masters' knowledge. The Dublin descriptor introduces the expres- 
sion "basis or opportunity for originality" where the Irish descriptor speaks 
of "critical awareness of ... new insights”. The two are quite compatible. 
Indeed, the experience of those drafting the Dublin descriptors was that 
the masters level was easier to agree on in generic terms than the bach- 
elors, though the Tuning project (Tuning educational structures in Europe, 
2003) reported the reverse was the case when attempting to agree out- 
comes within individual disciplines, as was their task. The agreement on 
generic level is possible because the continental countries had a history 
of long cycle programmes with outcomes at approximately this level, al- 
ready recognised as broadly similar to Anglophone masters degrees in terms 
of admitting to doctoral studies, whereas they were much less familiar with 
bachelors level qualifications. 

The application of the knowledge and skills at this level is qualified in 
the Dublin descriptor as taking place "in new or unfamiliar environments 
within broader (or multidisciplinary) contexts related to their field of study" 
whereas the Irish descriptor refers to "a wide and often unpredictable va- 
riety of professional levels and ill-defined contexts". 

J udgments in the Dublin descriptor are made with incomplete or limit- 
ed information. In the Irish descriptor the skills include "specialised ... tech- 
niques of enquiry" (presumably to address gaps in information). The re- 
quirement of the Dublin descriptorto reflect on social and ethical respon- 
sibilities linked to the application of their knowledge and judgments is less 
demanding than the Irish descriptor's call in the insight sub-strand to "scru- 
tinise and refiecton social norms and relationships and act to change them” 
but it could be said to encompass it. 

The Irish masters' descriptor does not contain any explicit reference to 
communication butthey are included in the development of "new skills to 
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a high level" and are certainly required to engage in the outcomes called 
for in the insight sub-strand cited above. In contrast, the Dublin descrip- 
tor is quite detailed about the substance of the communication, tying it specif- 
ically to the new knowledge acquired or originated by the learner. 

While the Dublin descriptor says relatively little about the further de- 
velopment of autonomy at this level, the Irish descriptor places an onus 
on the learnerto self evaluate and take responsibility for their own ongoing 
learning. 

The comparison of outcomes in the second cycle Dublin descriptor and 
masters' descriptor supports the contention thatthe Irish masters degree 
is a second cycle qualification.' 

The Irish framework and EQF 

As part of the EQF consultation in Ireland, a paper (European Commis- 
sion, 2005) was developed to introduce the EQF conceptto Irish stakehold- 
ers; this included a brief comparison of the EQF and the newly-introduced Irish 
national framework of qualifications (NFQ). Also, the Commission requested 
examples of comparisons from countries to assistin developing guidance on 
how national and sectoral bodies should try to reference qualifications and frame- 
works to EQF levels and descriptors; Ireland responded to this request, analysing 
two major award-types in the Irish system in relation to the draft EQF descriptors. 
The same process of analysis and comparison informed both exercises and 
the overall experience is summarised here. In interpreting this report, it is im- 
portant to bearin mind thatthese were experimental activities ratherthan de- 
finitive alignments. Also, the EQF model, against which the Irish framework 
was compared, was itself a developmental entity. The level descriptors in the 
recommendation version (September 2006) are quite different, with only three 
strands (knowledge, skills and competence) defining learning outcomes through 
short, highly-generalised statements. 

The comparison process began with a general analysis of each framework, 
setting outand contrasting the different approaches to describing learning out- 
comes: 

EQF levels [as set out in the consultation paper (European Commission, 
2005)] are defined in three types of learning outcomes: 

• knowledge, 

• skills, 

• wider competences described as personal and professional outcomes: 

- autonomy and responsibility, 
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- learning competence, 

- communication and social competence, 

- professional and vocational competence. 

These parallel in many ways the Irish strands and substrands which are: 

• knowledge: breadth and kind, 

• know-how and skill: range and selectivity, 

• competence: context, role, learning to learn and insight. 

There are some differences in the approaches used in the two frameworks 
to describe learning outcomes: 

• the outcomes captured underthe heading 'Professional and vocational com- 
petence' in EQF are similarto those categorised as a 'selectivity' substrand 
of skills in the Irish framework. The Irish statementfor 'selectivity' also con- 
tributes to the correspondence between the two Irish skills substrands and 
the skills statement in EQF; 

• EQF levels include a statement defining outcomes in communication, un- 
derthe heading ‘Communication and social competence'. The Irish level 
indicators make no specific reference to communication; 

• there are also concepts in some EQF descriptors that are not made ex- 
plicit in the Irish indicator statements, such as at EQF level 4 the need to 
‘take account of ethical and social issues', and the supervision and train- 
ing of others. 

Following this, the specific indicators/descriptors at the various levels in 
the two frameworks need to be compared. The following table illustrates the 
comparison in relation to EQF level 4 and the EQF 'knowledge', 'skills' and 
'autonomy and responsibility' strands of learning outcomes: 
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Comparison of level descriptors from EQF and the Irish NFQ 


Learning outcome 
strands in 
EQF 

EQF Level 4 
descriptor 

NFQ Level 5 
descriptor 

Learning outcome 
strands in NFQ 
(Ireland) 

Comment 

Knowledge 

Use a wide range of 
field-specific practical 
and theoretical know- 
ledge 

Broad range of know- 
ledge. 

Some theoretical 
concepts and abs- 
tract thinking, with 
significant depth in 
some areas 

Knowledge - breadth 
Knowledge - kind 

Strong correspon- 
dence between the 
Irish award and the 
EQF descriptor 

Skills 

Develop strategic ap- 
proaches to tasks 
that arise in work or 
study by applying 
specialist knowledge 
and using expert 
sources of informa- 
tion 

Evaluate outcomes in 
terms of strategic ap- 
proach used 

Demonstrate a broad 
range of specialised 
skills and tools 

Evaluate and use in- 
formation to plan and 
develop investigative 
strategies and to de- 
termine solutions to 
varied unfamiliar pro- 
blems 

Know-how and skill 

- range 

Know-how and skill 

- selectivity 

The Irish award de- 
mands that the lear- 
ner be able to plan to 
address ‘varied unfa- 
miliar problems’, 
which is slightly 
more than the EQF 
descriptor; however, 
this is still within the 
range of outcomes 
appropriate to a Level 
4 (EQF) qualification 

Personal and profes- 
sional competence: 
autonomy and res- 
ponsibility 

Manage role under 
guidance in work or 
study contexts that 
are usually predicta- 
ble and where there 
are many factors in- 
volved that cause 
change and where 
some factors are in- 
terrelated 

Make suggestions for 
improvement to out- 
comes 

Supervise routine 
work of others and 
take some responsi- 
bility for training of 
others 

Act in a range of va- 
ried and specific con- 
texts, taking respon- 
sibility for the nature 
and quality ot out- 
puts; identify and 
apply skill and know- 
ledge to a wide va- 
riety of contexts. 
Exercise some initia- 
tive and independen- 
ce in carrying out de- 
fined activities; join 
and function within 
multiple, complex 
and heterogeneous 
groups 

Competence - 
context 

Competence - role 

There is good corres- 
pondence between 
the Irish award and 
this EQF descriptor, 
but the emphasis on 
supervision and trai- 
ning of others is not 
seen in the Irish 
award. The Irish 
award does demand 
that the holder be 
able to take responsi- 
bility for the quality 
of outputs 
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Conclusion 

Given the importance attached to developing and implementing new in- 
ternational meta-frameworks for qualifications in EU policies, it is vital that 
common approaches are put in place for establishing how national frame- 
works align to these meta -frameworks. This paper has addressed some of 
the technical issues arising in establishing such alignment. Drawing from re- 
cent Irish experiences, it identifies a process of working from general com- 
parison of framework architecture and methodologies for defining levels, on 
to analysis of the learning outcomes associated with descriptors and the state- 
ments through which these outcomes are expressed. This process may be 
useful as a starting-point in developing common approaches to be adopted 
by countries in undertaking these tasks. It is significant that the alignment 
processes piloted in Ireland were undertaken in relation to a national frame- 
work of qualifications thatshares several fundamental features with the two 
meta-frameworks in question. The task of establishing the compatibility of a 
'non-framework' system of qualifications with a meta -framework would un- 
doubtedly be more difficult and complex. 
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